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Art or Artifice? 


HAROLD 


ITHIN the past few months 
M| the discussion, as set forth 
in certain publications, of 
3) what is or is not artistic in 
photography has assumed a decidedly 
controversial tone, and unfortunately 
has shown a tendency to turn upon 
the point of whether photographs 
emanating from a certain locality or 
put forth by certain individuals are 
or are notartistic. And further, some 
disposition is shown, on the one 
side, to assume that if such photo- 
graphs are artistic most others are 
not, or that if such are not artistic 
then none are, “aut Czesar aut nul- 
lus ;”” while on the other is apparent a 
desire to convince the reader that 
much of that photography cannot be 
so classed. Itisa pity that certain of 
“the American school,” as_ it has 
been called, have appeared to take 
the role of Cesar, for the road of 
him who assumes unto himself a 
leadership is apt to be hard and 
thorny. He will naturally be sum- 
moned to prove his headship, a task 
demanding more tan mere assertion. 
And again it is unfortunate for those 
who deny this superiority, turning 
their attention more to the question 
of that than to the real issue. It is 
claimed that the American school 
has heen made the subject of ridicule 
and innuendo but not of any real 
criticism, a proof that the attacks 
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upon it are inspired by jealousy. 
Without any pretensions as a critic 
in the field of art, the writer is too 
little gifted as a photographer to be 
jealous of any man and therefore 
makes bold to offer a few sugges- 
tions, largely in the nature of gener- 
alities, upon some American work. 
As one looks over the work of 
those who may be classed as the 
American school, whether it be in 
the domain of portraiture or land- 
scape, is there not to be found a 
large proportion that is either of the 
hazy and misty type or the type com- 
posed mainly of heavy shadow with 
perhaps a little high light here and 
there? Work that at least until re- 
cently might fairly and in no invidi- 
ous sense be termed eccentric, that 
is to say out of the usual run; per- 
haps it would be more agreeable to 
term it original or individual. When 
now one examines a painting, and it 
is universally admitted that a paint- 
ing of a sufficiently high quality is a 
work of art, what elements contribute 
to the feeling of pleasure that it ex- 
cites? We may approve of its com- 
position, of its coloring, or of its 
tonality, meaning by the latter word 
to include not only the tone in which 
the light and shade are pitched but 
the gradation thereof that appears ; 
or all of these elements may be in 
harmony, in which case the greater 
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the painting. With photography the 
element of color is frequently lack- 
ing, and in most cases is restrained 
to monochrome at best, and thus in 
a photograph the maker is compelled 
to rely mainly on composition and 
tonality. Here again he is limited 
by the fact that no medium at his 
command will reproduce all the grad- 
ations that appear in nature, nor in- 
deed all that appear in most simple 
subjects, and, like the painter, he 
must use his medium to express his 
conception as fairly as possible by 
the key in which he pitches his tone 
i.e. light, medium or dark. The 
natural conclusion is that he who 
uses the elements of composition and 
tonality to the best effect will pro- 
duce the most artistic photograph, 
and when we find one in which either 
element is largely lacking, or worse 
yet, when both are lacking, that pho- 
tograph must approve itself, if at all, 
almost in spite of itself. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that its author is 
rowing against both wind and tide. 
When therefore a photograph is ex- 
hibited consisting of a black field 
with a face and one hand projected 
thereon, its position as a work of art 
must rest on the faithfulness with 
which the face and hand portray the 
character of the subject, and upon 
the skill with which the light and 
shade upon those members are used 
to produce that result. Such a work 
is usually more or less lacking in 
tonaljty and almost invariably in com- 
position. Many attitudes might be 
taken with face and hand in the given 
positions, like the old game of draw- 
ing a figure to fit five dots placed in- 
discriminately ; if there is any com- 
position at all it is in the mind of the 
observer. Such a photograph per- 
chance may be a work of art but the 
presumption is strongly against it 
from the start. Photographs bearing 
these general characteristics are but 
too common, and too often lauded as 
art. One criticism the writer makes 
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against the few who compose the 
American school, and the many who 
follow in their footsteps, is that there 
has been and is a tendency in much 
of the work to consider that what is 
vigorous, that is to say, strong in con- 
trast, is thereby good and likewise 
artistic. And this probably arose 
from the erroneous premise that 
what was individual was thereby 
artistic. Not every individuality is 
that of an artist. 

Contrariwise, resorting to misty or 
hazy effects isfrequent. For this, it 
may be said that some subjects de- 
mand such treatment, but they are 
very few, not nearly so numerous as 
the occasions to which the photog- 
rapher lends his assistance. It would 
seem then that what is hazy is artis- 
tic. The writer regrets to say that 
he has not yet been able to discover 
whether it is more artistic to reveal 
a thing dimly or to hide it altogether. 
Seriously, the criticism is not that 
such methods are never artistic, but 
that they are rarely so, and only for 
certain subjects, and that most de- 
cidedly they are not so merely of 
themselves. There is also the feel- 
ing engendered that, in these pictures 
where so much of the subject is 
suppressed, probably the photog- 
rapher resorted to such means be- 
cause he felt weak on composition. 
Having to rely on two means to ob- 
tain the artistic, first obscuring or 
obliterating his composition and re- 
ducing his tonality to its lowest terms, 
he then proclaims the result as pos- 
sessing the very quality of which he 
has done his best to deprive it, and 
very often leaves it to be inferred 
that the picture igartistic because it 
has been so hampered. Under these 
circumstances the claim should be 
viewed with suspicion, and when in 
addition it is assumed that those 
uttering work of this kind are the 
best exponents of photographic art in 
the country, something in the nature 
of proof should be adduced. The 
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writer advances the proposition that, 
of the work of the American photog- 
raphers, that is really the best which 
best exemplifies the elements of com- 
position and tonality, and that that 
which fails more or less in these par- 
ticulars is correspondingly less praise- 
worthy and that much of it, including 
some work of the American school, 
is not art in any proper sense. Mere 
assertion that the critic is not able 
to appreciate such work will not do. 
When one advances work more or 
less lacking in the fundamental ele- 
ments of an art and then produces no 
reason in its favor save a personal 
dictum of superiority, the argument is 
not complete. 

In anart imitative, as to a large 
degree are painting and photography, 
one or both of two qualities must be 
present. The work must possess 
truth or beauty, or both; and here 
again, where both qualities are found, 
the picture stands upon a_ higher 
plane. The artist may set forth his 
conception of some real scene, or 
some subject that might well enough 
be real, or he may portray a mere 
flight of fancy or imagination. There 
are those who hold that art need not 
be beautiful, as, for example, where 
some squalid object is shown in all 
its naked hideousness. This point is 
not of importance here as it will not 
be denied herein. Beyond question 
art must permanently satisfy, and 
anything that does not prove so lies 
without the term. It follows then 
that any subject purely imaginative 
or fanciful must be beautiful or it is 
not art, for hideous subjects if they 
satisfy at all must do so from their 
truth. Advancing a step farther to 
the domain of photography we find 
that the picture must be made from 
real objects, even though these be 
treated in an imaginative spirit or to 
illustrate some conception that never 
existed in any concrete form. Being 
then made from a natural object the 
photograph, whether or not it be 
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beautiful, must in any event be truth- 
ful. If it does not possess truth it 
cannot be a work of art. Further, 
any unnecessary reduction of grada- 
tion in the tones usually lessens the 
truth of the picture and likewise tends 
to banish it from the realm of art. 
When carried to the extreme the 
process results, as set forth above, in 
photographs consisting mainly of a 
field of darkness with one or more 
high lights placed thereon. 

The writer holds no brief for sharp- 
ness of detail save where the subject 
demands it. Hedoes believe that a 
large amount of American work, in- 
cluding a portion of that of the 
American school, is not beautiful, 
that it tends to untruth, and that 
lacking in a considerable measure 
both beauty and truth it will not per- 
manently satisfy and is not entitled 
to the name of art. The American 
school may perchance be at the head 
of amateur photography in America ; 
but, if so its position is due neither to 
its own assertion of the fact nor to 
such work as is criticised above, but 
to other work that it deigns to put 
forth. When it resorts to eccentric- 
ities it endangers such position as it 
may hold, and what is worse, trifles 
with the true spirit of art. 

It may be true that no reason has 
heretofore been given why certain 
work of the American school and 
others should not be considered art, 
and the reasons herein set forth may 
be feebly pronounced, being inten- 
tionally advanced without mention- 
ing individuals or particularizing pho- 
tographs. But the questions seem 
pertinent—when you have largely 
done away in certain cases with fun- 
damental elements, what have you in- 
troduced in their stead that brings 
the picture within the term of art? 
Have you anything but your personal 
dictum in reply? If not, on what 
ground should your personal dictum 
be accepted ? 
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GATE WAY IN PARIS. By Wm. E. Burrank 
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NEAR BAKU, RUSSIA. 


The Baku 


mal N account of the recent con- 
flagration in the Baku oil 
district of Russia, we take 
pleasure in presenting to our 
readers some photographs of timely 
interest about this region, for which 
we are indebted to Dr. R. A. Daly, of 
the Geological Department of Har- 
vard University. This gentleman 
has travelled through the Caucasus 
district and has many interesting 
plates taken with the ordinary hand 
camera. 

The fire broke out at Baku some 
weeks ago, and swept over a large 
territory covered with refineries of 
petroleum and naphtha. The fac- 
tories, five stores and six hundred tons 
of naphtha were consumed, and a loss 
of nearly five million dollars was in- 
curred. Over a hundred persons 
disappeared and were presumably 
lost,while one hundred and sixty suf- 
fered from injuries. It seems quite 
certain that the fire originated from 
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Oil Fields 


incendiary causes from the revenge 
of a discharged workman. 

Baku is a port on the Caspian sea, 
and has long been a wonder-spot of 
the world. As long ago as 600 B.c., 
the fire-worshippers of Persia fre- 
quented this spot, and here carried 
on their sacred rites, while the exist- 
ence of petroleum here has_ been 
known for nearly three centuries. 

In the 13th century, Marco Polo 
in his journal wrote that at Baku was 
‘a fountain of oil in great abundance 
—not good for use with food, but 
good to burn, and is also used to 
annoint camels that have the mange.” 

In the Baku district the ground is 
literally saturated with petroleum, 
and places are known where on re- 
moving an inch or two of surface soil, 
a live coal will instantly ignite the 
escaping gases. 

Between the extremity of the 
Apsheron peninsula on which Baku 
is situated and Krasnovedsk on the 
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opposite shore of the Caspian, is a 
submerged mountain range, which 
may once have divided the present 


sea in two. From this ridge at 
several points petroleum and gases 
rise to the surface, and may be ignited 
on the water. 

The immense pressure the oil ex- 
erts, sometimes as high as 300 lbs. 
per square inch, renders the drilling 
of a new well very difficult. In 
neighboring districts, wells have been 
drilled which demolished the frame 
work of the derricks, and discharged 
oil and mud, sand and stones for fif- 
teen days until the flow ceased. The 
famous Droopja well was uncontroll- 
able for four months and all attempts 
to stop it proved unavailing. The 
oil column was one hundred to three 
hundred feet in height, and the coun- 
try was deluged with oil. The neigh- 
boring engine houses and workshops 
were half buried in the sand ejected 
with the oil, and an estimate of the 
wasted oil figured out to nearly a 
hundred million gallons. 

Note in the illustration, the spout- 
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OIL DERRICKS AT BAKU. 
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ing column of the petroleum and the 
huge derricks, while the liquid mirror 
in the foreground is not water, but 
natural petroleum. One gentleman 
describing Baku, describes an_ oil 
well which spouted to a height of a 
hundred feet with a mighty roar, and 
fell making a lake of oil to the lee- 
ward. 

The petroleum is refined in the 
various factories by a process of dis- 
tillation. The most volatile parts 
must be removed, as they form ex- 
plosive compounds with air. The 
same is true of the solid portions, 
which clog the wicks of lamps. The 
portions which boil at certain temper- 
atures are called kerosene, and the 
portions distilling at higher tempera- 
tures are divided into various classes, 
as rhigolene, gasoline, naphtha and 
benzine, which serve a variety of 
purposes. These names are only 
general class terms, and do not mean 
any definite chemical compounds, but 
mixtures of liquids which boil at ap- 
proximately the same temperature. 
The heavier residues, with high boil- 
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A TYPICAL OIL WELL. 


ing points, are paraffins and are used 
in the commerce of the world for 
candles and other purposes. Some 
of the refineries burn the petroleum 
residuum, the smoke of which in cer- 
tain weather hangs over the town 
like a pall and obscures the sky. The 
astatki, as this residuum is called, is 
largely used as fuel for the Caspian 
steamers. 
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Our reproductions are taken from 
albumen originals and are surpris- 
ingly good, considering the pink tones 
of the prints, with the exception of } 
the last one, which is under-exposed. 
The heavy shadows lack detail, and 
the oil column forms a_ silhouette 
against the sky, while the white 
steam, for instance, throws back 
enough light for correct exposure. 
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Poisonous Photographic Chemicals and 
their Results 


HENRY G. 


1 ME was, when I laughed and 
"scorned the warnings in the 
various books and journals on 
the subject of poisonous 
chemicals, used in the various photo- 
graphic processes. I looked upon 
the wet-plate worker who turned faint 
when working over a cyanide of potas- 
sium bath as atenderfoot. For years 
I have handled the most virulent 
substances with impunity and escaped 
without suffering the slightest incon- 
venience. Cyanide of potassium, 
bichromate of potassium, bichromate 
of ammonium, and _ bichloride of 
of mercury, chromic acid,  py- 
rogallic acid and a hundred and one 
poisons of great virulence have 
I handled with the greatest impunity, 
dry and in solution, without even so 
much as a rash or pimple as a result. 
I began to look upon the warnings 
of writers on the subject as chaff, 
nonsense and a waste of time. Now 
I am suffering the consequences of 
my folly, and it is to be hoped that 
my experience may awaken others in 
time for them to escape the dire re- 
sults of too carelessly handling these 
chemicals. If they heed the warn- 
ing in time they may save themselves 
considerable pain, doctor’s bills and 
interruption to business. Many who 
read this will doubtless laugh in de- 
rision and may continue their care- 
lessness even for years, but sooner or 
later the time will come when their 
system is just in the right condition 
to receive one or more of these 
poisons, and the trouble will begin. 
My experience has been one which 
I should hate to have any one else 
pass through and dates back to about 
one year ago. During the early 
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stages I was not even aware that | 
was suffering from chemical poison- 
ing, and even the doctors, who later 
took the case in hand did not hit 
upon the clue to the trouble for some 
months. 


I had been trying some experi- 
ments which involved the handling of 
cyanide of potassium both ina dry 
state and in solution, and I had hand- 
led it with impunity, my hands being 
wet with the solution sometimes for 
hours at a time. Following this, I 
had stood directly over warm baths 
of oxalate of potassium and mercury, 
and my hands were often moistened 
more or less with the solution for two 
and three hours at a stretch. The 
result was that my system became 
surcharged with potash, and it was 
not long before I found myself in bed 
with rheumatism. After some sixty 
days the doctor discharged himself 
and I was in a fair way to recovery, 
when I started in again at photogra- 
phy, the work this time being gum 
and carbon prints, the sensitizer be- 
ing bichromate of potassium. I was 
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trying experiments to see if the Ozo- 
type principle was not applicable to 
gum prints, so that the actinometer 
might be dispensed with. The sec- 
ond day my fingers were covered 
with innumerable minute water blis- 
ters, and the itching which followed 
was almost unbearable. The skin 
began to peel off each finger in turn, 


and soon the hands were in their 
normal condition again. I had noted 
the same thing last year just after 
putting through a batch of carbon 
prints, but paid no especial attention 
to it. A week after, my hands were 
apparently well. I developed some 
platinum prints in a bath of oxalate 
of potassium and mercury, and inside 
of an hour my hands were again 
itching frightfully and in three hours 
were covered with blisters the size of 
a bean. My fingers began to swell 
and turn purple and the pain was 
very hard to bear. My hands ap- 
peared to be on fire, and darting pains 
ran up the fingers and back of the 
hands as far as the wrist. On the 
following morning the blisters were 
quite round and_ beginning to break, 
and as new skin had had no time to 
form, raw spots resulted, which were 
so painful that it was impossible to 
do work of any kind. I then sought 
medical attention and have been in 
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the hands of various physicians ever 
since. 

I have gone thus minutely into the 
conditions, not because I hope that it 
will prove interesting to any but med- 
ical men, but because there may be 
a considerable number of people who 
are now or have passed through the 
first stages, and who are not really 
aware of what the trouble is. Since 
September, I have met with three 
cases nearly identical with my own,— 
two amateurs and one a professional. 
The accompanying photographs were 
taken after the trouble had existed 
for some sixty days, and do not by 
any means show the worst phases of 
the disease. Now, a word as tocure. 
To allay the terrific itching during 
the first stages, and in fact at any 
time, the hands should be plunged 
into a bath consisting of C. P. carbolic 
acid, one ounce to sixteen ounces of 
water. This may smart sharply, but 
will allay the itching. If you believe 
in homoeopathy, buy a bottle of Kali 
Mur., thirtieth attenuation and take 
about as much as can beheld on a 
dime, every three hours. Kali Mur. 
is potassium muriate, and as the ho- 
meopathic belief is that “like cures 
like” it is quite fitting. “ Epidur- 
mal” or “Chiolin ”’ will both be found 
good ointments, and should be applied 
freely to the afflicted parts, which 
should then be tied up to keep from 
the air. If you are an alopath, go to 
your druggist and have the following 
prescription put up :— 


Syr. Ferri Iodide. 6 drams 
Syr. Sarsaparilla 2 ozs. 
Dose, a teaspoonful after each meal. 
The fingers should be bound up in 
cloths freely saturated with “ Resi- 
nol.”” Resinol will kill the poison, and 
after the skin has shown by its nor- 
mal coloring that the fever is allayed 
then the following ointment should 
be applied each night before retiring, 
while the Resinol is used during the 
day :— 
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Aristol 1-2 dram 
Sterilized Olive Oil : 2 drams 
Vaseline 2 ozs 


This ointment is a skin food, and 
helps to build up the waste tissue, so 
that the skin thickens to its normal 
condition. Without a skin food the 
skin remains so very thin that it 
breaks with the slightest pressure. 

I have recently seen acase of bi- 
chromate poisoning in which the en- 
tire hand was affected. The creases 
on the inside of the fingers and the 
lines in the palms turned a deep pur- 
plish red, and the skin peeled off re- 
peatedly and at length new skin re- 
fused to form and raw places resulted. 
This was avery stubborn case, and 
the poor victimis far from well, al- 
though he has been in the doctor’s 
care for four months. His trouble 
owed its origin to the use of bichro- 
mate of potassium in the making of 
gum prints. 

You may have handled bichromate 


MAJESTIC PINES. By Atvin L. Copurn. 
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for years, just as I have done, without 
any bad results, but you will, if you 
listen to the voice of warning, wear 
rubber gloves or finger tips when 


handling this chemical in the future. 
A cure cannot well be expected in 
less than six months, and it often 
takes a year of constant treatment 
to eradicate the poison from the 
system. 
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Photographic Processes as Educ cational Aids 


FRANK 


MAIDEN HAIR FERN. 


HE days when the “three 
Rs’’ were accounted a suffi- 
cient schooling have long 
passed away, and the schools 
of to-day teach a little of everything. 
So much has this become the case, 
that from all quarters arises a cry 
that we are cramming the children 
too much, and that too many subjects 
are taught in the schools. Not only 
are many more branches of mental 
instruction included in the curricu- 
lum than were thought necessary in 
the days of our fathers, but all kinds 
of manual instruction are given in 
our city schools. The children are 
taught, if they desire, or if it happens 
to be forced upon them, carpentry, 
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forging, sewing, drawing, painting 
typewriting, cooking, and various 
other arts and crafts. There is, how- 
ever, one very useful series of proc- 
esses which is rarely taught in our 
public schools of any grade. Even 
our great universities,— Harvard and 
Yale, and many more—do not teach it 
among their hundreds of 
This is photography. 

Of course, any teacher must to-day 
hesitate long before advocating the 
teaching of any new subject in our 
already over-worked schools, but to 
my mind there are certain very real 
advantages in the use of certain pho- 
tographic methods in the 
room. I do not mean to advocate 


courses. 


school- 
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ASPARAGUS FERN. 
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the teaching of photography itself as 
a desirable addition to our present 
courses of study, but there are many 
ways in which photography may be 
used as an aid and a stimulant. 

One very important subject taught 
in our schools is drawing. In this 
there are several endsin view. One 
is the training of the hand to a cer- 
tain facility of execution. This can 
be acquired, if at all, only by prac- 
tice, long and painful to both scholar 
and teacher. Obviously photography 
can lend no aid here. Another of 
the main ends of this training is 
composition,—the beautiful, harmoni- 
ous, or pleasing arrangement of parts 
to form a whole. It can easily be 
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seen that the greater the facility of 
execution, and the more perfect tech- 
nically the results, the greater will 
be the chance of progress in compo- 
sition. On the other hand, a child 
has little chance to combine grace- 
fully parts which he cannot draw 
singly, and many of our pupils never 
acquire much ability in the drawing 
of the simplest forms. If, however, 
a child is given materials to arrange 
in pleasing combination, and suc- 
ceeding in this, is able quickly, truth- 
fully and permanently to record his 
results, his success in this may urge 
him to greater efforts in drawing the 
design. 

Let us, for instance, give a child a 
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spike of grass,a frond of fern, or a 
branch of some leafy plant to arrange 
in a given space. Even if he can 
arrange it effectively, he cannot draw 
it as he has arranged it and he is dis- 
couraged by his failure. Let him, 
instead, lay it onasheet of blueprint 
paper of the proper size and shape, 
bend it, move it, remove a leaf if he 
wants, finally place it in the sun for 
three minutes and wash it, and he has 
a permanent record. Now he can 
copy it, if desired, and his artistic 
feeling has not been injured by the 
sense of defeat, for his ideal is real- 
ized to the full, even if his fingers 
will not obey his brain. 

The blueprint paper may also be 
made useful in nature-study as a 
means for recording the forms of 
leaves and fiowers. The outlines of 
ferns preserved by this method are 
nearly as useful as the dried fronds, 
and much easier to care for. An- 
other use to which this paper may be 
put is recording magnetic curves, and 
for this purpose it is far superior to 
any of the older methods. For such 
curves we lay the magnet or magnets 
with armatures of any size or shape 
desired, on a table directly under a 
window, preferably a south one. Lay 
on them a card, and on this a 
sheet of blueprint paper. Sprinkle 
evenly and lightly over the paper 
steel or iron filings, using a pepper 
box or a box covered with cheese- 
cloth. Then tap gently on one cor- 
ner of the paper with a pencil, and 
the filings will arrange themselves on 
the lines of force. Leave the paper 
in the light until it is well bronzed 
and then wash. In a _ dark-room 
Velox paper or slow plates may be 
used for this purpose with results 
even more beautiful than those ob- 
tainable on the blue paper, but this 
process is beyond the reach of the 
ordinary teacher. 

Blueprint paper is now obtainable 
from all photographic supply dealers 
at a low price. If any quantity is to 
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be used it is much cheaper in rolls of 
ten yards, to be obtained from 
dealers in drawing materials and 
draughtsmen’s supplies. In all cases 
where it is possible, it is far cheaper 
to prepare it at home. For this pur- 
pose make the following solutions : 


A. Water . 8 oz 
Red prussiate of potash . 1oz4cr 
B. Water . 10 02 


Citrate of iron and ammonia _ 1 oz 7 di 
These solutions are to be kept sepa- 
rate in well-stoppered bottles in the 
dark, and equal parts mixed directly 
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before use. Any unruled paper of 
good quality may be coated. The 
coating is best done by lamp or gas- 
light, which is entirely without effect 
on the paper. To coat, pin the two 
upper corners to the table, which 
should be covered with oilcloth or 
newspapers. With a tuft of cotton 
or a small sponge sop up a fair quan- 
tity of the solution and squeeze it in 
puddles on the paper. Then as rap- 
idly as possible pass the cotton over 
the whole surface of the paper by 
parallel strokes the whole length, 
paying no attention to places which 
are missed. Squeeze the cotton as 
dry as possible and stroke the paper 
the other way. All inequalities of 
coating are thus removed and a per- 
fectly even coat is left. Hang up by 
the corners to dry, and when dry cut 
up and store in a dry place until 
used, which is best done within a 
week. 
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ASE: 
MAGNETIC CURVES. 

A somewhat more expensive paper, 
which gives beautiful chocolate brown 
prints with very simple manipulation, 
may be made as follows. Prepare 
these solutions : 

A. Green ammonium ferric citrate 25 ¢ 
Tartaric acid 4 


Gelatine 6g 
Pure water : 100 cc 

C. Silver nitrate : log 
Pure water #60 tc 


Mix A and B at about 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit and slowly add C. Spread 
on the paper as described above while 
lukewarm. This paper may be had 
in commerce under the name of 
Sepia or Vandyke paper. It prints 
out in light brown ona yellow ground, 
and is finished by washing in water 
for three or four minutes, then im- 
mersing in a 1:50 solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda for three or four 
minutes, and finally washing for ten 
minutes. The blueprint paper, as is 
well known, is printed to a bronze 
appearance in the deepest parts, and 
fixed by washing for twenty minutes 
in water. 
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CUMULUS. By N. W. 


Skies in Pictures 


EDWARD W. 


SOWEVER beautiful it may 
be, in nature or in a painting, 
a clear blue sky with never a 
cloud or gradation in sight 
presents anything but an attractive 
appearance in a photograph, and if a 
view is taken necessarily, on such a 
day, there can be but two feasible 
courses open to the maker of the 
picture, viz :—Either to cut most of 
the sky off the print and turn what is 
left to a grey that represents a darker 
value than blue, or block the sky out 


and print in suitable clouds. I have 
seen numerous paintings of both 


Italian and French scenery which 
were indeed beautiful, though the 
skies were azure blue and quite de- 
void of clouds, but when copied with 
all the cunning the photographer was 
capable of, they were wholly unsatis- 
factory, because while blue is a most 
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beautiful color, its value in a mono- 
chrome is wholly unattractive when 
it is secured (which is by no means 
frequently), and we have failed igno- 
miniously in conveying the true 
aspect of the scene. Blue, prevalent 
as it is in nature, may be considered 
the “ bete noir” of photography. We 
encounter it everywhere ,but are com- 
pelled to beg off or else accept wholly 
unsatisfactory makeshifts, for nothing 
takes the place of blue as a color 
quite to our fancy when we come to 
photograph it. We can render the 
reds, greens, yellows and their mix- 
tures quite satisfactorily with 
chromatic plates and screens but the 
only value that somehow seems ap- 
propriate for blue in a photograph, is 
a grey that more truly represents 
light green in color value than blue. 
We find the same error in black and 
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white wash drawings. The blues are 
over dark to afford the eye satisfac- 
tion and to balance the picture well. If 
we photograph a landscape with green 
foreground and green mid-distance 
on a bright sunshiny day, when the 
sky is clear or has light clouds rather 
faintly outlined against the blue, we 
have a problem which may well cause 
us totear our hair and weep at the 
total depravity of photography and 
its very apparent limitations. Here 
we have the most common sight to be 
seen in America all summer, and yet 
we cannot do it justice at all; must 
wait for a grey day or else make the 
best of a poor thing and have our 
picture called a bald-headed freak or 
horribly inartistic, or some other 
equally crushing criticism. Now, a 
proper sky is essential to the success 
of a picture, and if photography is so 
limited that it cannot be depended 
upon for both sky and land, at one 
and the same exposure, something 
has got to be done by combination 
work. The bright, sunny days are 
too delightful to miss. Never does 
nature appear so perfect as on these 
days, and we must have examples of 
her in that mood as well as in her 
more somber moments, We naturally 
allow time enough to fully impress 
the image of the foreground and 
thereby overtime the sky to such an 
extent that it appears long ere the 
foreground does and acquires such 
extreme density as to leave nothing 
but bare paper when we print, if de- 
veloped in normal developer. True, 
we may use a yellow screen and save 
the sky, but then again we distort 
hideously, as all will testify who have 
used even the very lightest colored 
screens, and the clouds, if there be 
any, look like cotton on a gray cloth, 
so very conspicuous are they and so 
very dark is the blue rendered. Yel- 
low and blue, remember, form green, 
and green takes as a very dark value. 
What remedy is there for such a state 
of affairs one may inquire? Well, 
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there are several, and after a trial 
of each we will perhaps be able to 
settle upon one or another as best 
suited to our individual wants. In 
the case mentioned, of a plate ex- 
posed on a green foreground and blue 
sky, without screen, we may 

1. Develop as usual, and when de- 
veloped, fixed and washed, reduce 
with ammonium persulphate, which 
will attack the dense portion first and 
thus reduce the sky portion of the 
negative to such extent as to permit 
its printing through. We may have 
to resort to shading the foreground 
while printing the sky to its true 
value ; but that may readily be done 
since a correct sky density can be 
nearly obtained in the reducer ere 
the foreground is attacked at all. | 
use a 5 per cent. (25 grains persul- 
phate to the ounce of water) solution. 
Watch the negative carefully while 
reduction is proceeding and stop it 
when just as far reduced as is possi- 
ble without spoiling the shadows. A 
20 per cent. solution (100 grains to 
the ounce) of sulphite of soda is ef- 
fective as a stop. Slightly rinsing the 
reduced plate, it is then fixed three or 
four minutes, washed and dried and 
it will be found much improved. 

2. A new restrainer has been dis- 
covered which promises well and 
such experiments as I have been able 
to make would indicate that it is even 
better than the first method as it 
does not restrain the shadows or dark 
parts to the same extent as it does 
the over exposed portions and con- 
sequently tends to counteract the 
sky over exposure. It has not yet 
fully demonstrated its power, in my 
hands, and seems to have less value 
with other than pyro developer. Still 
it is new and has yet to be given a 
more extensive trial. I have used 
potassium boro-tartrate (that is the 
euphonious name of the newly dis- 
covered restrainer), just as I would 
bromide, a few drops of a ten per 
cent. solution to the ounce of pyro 
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EVENTIDE By N. W. 


developer with encouraging results. 
I have hopes that in it, or in some- 
thing of its kind, we will at least find 
that much needed friend a corrector 
for plates  over-exposed in_ parts 
whilst correctly toned in others. 

3. We may paint the sky part of 
the negative with bromide of potash 
solution as soon as it appears on the 
photo, using a wide camels-hair brush 


and applying it. frequently. Skies 
may be saved in this manner. It is a 


common practice, but one must use 
no little care and judgment in such 
practice unless failure is courted. It 
must be remembered, too, that the 
bromide will retard the de- 
veloper considerably, and it frequent 
applications of bromide are necessary 
to retard the sky the developer in 
use should be replaced with new. 

4. By blocking out the entire sky 
and printing ina suitable sky. For 
this, one should possess a large stock 
of cloud negatives, and, if possible, of 


soon 
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a somewhat larger size than the one 
with the view on it. A larger size 
than our regular negative permits of 
more convenient handling, and one 
can often use different portions of it 
and thus make one cloud negative do 
treble duty. These cloud negatives 
should be made with every conceiv- 
able lighting, with many different 
forms of clouds taken at each of the 
four seasons, and so marked as to be 
selected at a glance. If it be possi- 
ble, make then cloud negatives on the 
sea or on a plain so as to obtain the 
lowest clouds, those nearest to the 
horizon line. Nothing could be more 
incongruous than a picture with some 
of the larger clouds, such as are mostly 
seen higher up in the sky, right down 
near the horizon line; we might as well 
picture an eagle in a chicken yard 
or an ocean steamship on the village 
green. 


Another laughable mistake is 
the use of cloud negatives lighted 
307 
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from a different position than the 
scene itself. Imagine a pretty land- 
scape with an old mill, the millstone 
and the inevitable big tree in the fore- 
ground throwing a generous shadow 
to the left while to the wonderment 
of the commonly observing person 
the clouds are illumined from the 
other direction or at a different angle. 
Great care must be taken in this re- 
spect, for nothing is so surely detected 
as a misfit cloud ina view. Asa 
cloud is much more prominent in a 
photograph than in nature herself, | 
personally prefer quite modest ones 
for printing in, lest my really truthful 
but nevertheless very remarkably 
noticeable ones attract the eye too 
much. Asa great painter once said 
to me as we were enjoying a flaming 
sunset, That sir, is a wonderfully 
grand display of color ; but were I con- 
fident that I could reproduce such a 
magnificent sight ‘twould never do; 
I'd lose my reputation. Such sights 
are only to look at and enjoy while 
they last, not to perpetuate too 
strong!" So I think about the very 
pronounced clouds ; they are not suit- 
able for pictures, don’t wear well and 
detract from the rest of the picture. 
There are any number of ways of 
printing in skies ; perhaps the follow- 
ing method is as good as any. First 
block the landscape negative sky out, 
by pasting black paper on the upper 
(sky) part and roughly picking it 
away while damp so as to conform to 
the variations in the horizon line. 
Block out the entire sky, except the 
fine work between the black paper 
and the tree tops, which later may 
be done with gamboge if the nega- 
tive is thin or India ink if dense. 
Thus prepared, the negative prints 
the landscape with a fair white sky. 
If one prefers printing in, to the 
other methods, he may avoid all block- 
ing by developing the sky part to un- 
usual density by painting it with ac- 
celerator while developing. Indeed, 
unless the tree tops or other parts 
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that project into the sky be very del- 
icate this method is really preferable. 
Having in one way or another pro- 
duced a print with a “ bald headed ”’ 
sky, lay it upon the cloud negative 
selected as appropriate and_ by look- 
ing through the negative (which 
should always be thin) find the best 
position to place it and lock it in the 
frame. Then, with a large square of 
opaque strawboard, blotter or stiff 
paper, having its upper edge cut to 
conform pretty closely with the hori- 
zon line of the view, shade the printed 
portion of the paper while the cloud 
is printing in, constantly moving the 
mask a trifle up and down or sideways 
to prevent harsh lines; the cloud 
must blend perfectly with the top of 
the landscape portion, and by moving 
the mask a blending can be secured 
which is impossible to detect. It is 
not at all laborious, as, if the cloud 
negative be reasonably thin, the work 
will be quickly accomplished, espec- 
cially since it should not be printed 
too deeply. 

As for manufacturing skies upon 
the negative, it seems to me that the 
less said of the practice the better. 
It requires skill seldom attained by 
the amateur or professional, and the 
results are most generally inferior. 
When the negative is thin, the print- 
ing can sometimes be done by re- 
peated trials with smoke from a 
candle on the back of the negative. 
This method being, to the best of my 
belief, as satisfactory as any. But 
the whole trouble lies in the fact that 
few can ever master drawing the re- 
verse of things, as a negative has to 
be drawn. If it were a case of smok- 
ing on what looks like a black cloud, 
I doubt not but many could master 
the art. We smoke on or paint on, 
as the case may be, a graded_ blotch 
which is to print white and to reverse 
the grading— see everything back- 
wards as it were—and this comes 
very hard to most people. To brighten 
clouds already existing on a negative 
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By S. 1. CARPENTER 


‘(what a glory does this world put on 
For him who with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky”! 
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By S. 1. CARPENTER. ‘ 


One huge piling thunder cloud 
Shows black and sullen in the West.”’ 


is quite another thing ; we have our 
outlines all traced by the lens and 
itis but the work of a few moments 
to sparingly apply a touch of the pen- 
cil, stump or brush here and there 
and thereby secure a shade more of 
density when required. I would cau- 
tion all, however, to do this work very 
sparingly, taking a proof after each 
slight increase of density, as the work 
once done is most difficult to remove 
unless it be done on a negative first 
varnished with waterproof (celluloid 
varnish. 

The artistically inclined may wash 
on a cloud when a paper not too 
heavily coated with gelatine, such as 
platinotype or ferro prussiate or other 
iron papers, be used, and of course 
when one knows how this method is 
productive of just such effects as 
may be desired. There is naturally 
some question if such a print could 
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be exhibited as a photograph, since 
the sky is nothing more or less than 
a painting. Still, that is a matter for 
the producer to determine, I presume. 
If he thinks it legitimate and the jury 
do not detect it, all well and good. The 
question of the legitimacy of hand 
work ona print is not clear in the 
minds of a great many even now. The 
tendency is certainly towards any 
manipulation which improves the 
work so ineffectively done with lenses, 
chemicals and plates of today. On 
bromide prints, clouds can be best 
worked in or skies improved with the 
stump and crayon, as there is too 
much gelatine on the paper to permit 
of flowing on a wash satisfactorily. 
The same may be said of all the de- 
veloping-out papers, such as Velox or 
Dekko. On glossy Aristo prints, the 
task of painting in skies is almost too 
discouraging to attempt, the work is 
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noticeable and besides, is very diffi- 
cult. 

In conclusion, I cannot but empha- 
size the absolute necessity of asky of 
more or less grayness, whether with 
or without clouds in every single pho- 
tograph we make. If photography, 
unaided by artificial helps, cannot pro- 
duce both sky and landscape at once, 
take photography as it is found, be- 
come conversant with its limitations 
and in whatsoever manner its errors 
can be overcome make use of the 
proper method. If a proper sky and 
a good landscape cannot be obtained 
on one plate use two, but give us sky 
every time. Ifa darker value than 
an azure blue sky affords, seems nec- 
essary to balance the picture and 
make an attractive “ tout ensemble ”’, 
don’t hesitate to produce that value 
on the print when satisfied that it 
more faithfully conveys in our mono- 
chrome photograph a perfect repre- 
sentation of the scene. A life size 
head looks so extremely large that 
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the portrait painter often sacrifices 
actual measurement to visual impres- 
sion and gives his patron what looks 
like a life size portrait. Why may 
not the humble photographer use the 
same license and show pictures that 
look like the scene photographed even 
at a slight sacrifice of value? Prop- 
erly speaking, a large percentage of 
the prize photographs at our salons 
do not deal in correct color values at 
all. Their blues are the values of light 
green, their darker values are some- 
times badly off ; but shall we blame 
the artist photographer for this if it 
is to the decided advantage of the 
print? If the color values of the 
browns, greens, reds, yellows, etc., 
are slightly incorrect with the best 
photographic tools we can obtain, it 
can be no glaring sin to throw the 
blue values down a_ shade, if, by 
that means, we secure a harmonious 
whole, give our sky sufficient impor- 
tance and make a picture from the, 
materials at hand. 
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Photography and Newspapers. 


Continued from February Numbei 


Cc. A. LAWRENCE 


HE requirements for a draw- 
ing for newspaper reproduc- 
tion are of the most exact- 

me} ing nature, for one must 
not only know how to draw well, but 
must also know just what will or will 
not engrave or print well. 

As to the half-tone block for news- 
paper work, there is not much to be 
said, because, until the great dailies 
can afford to use a much finer grade 
of paper stock than they now use, the 
half-tone will have but scant justice 
done it, notwithstanding the fact that 
newspapers of repute almost daily call 
attention to the excellence of their 
“photographs.” The coarse screen 
half-tone is, indeed, likely to print 
better than the finer ones, but the 
coarser the screen work, the coarser 
and fainter the printed image, as just 
so much more of the original is lost. 
A half-tone is made by practically the 
same process as is a line cut, the 
screen being the important difference. 
It will be seen upon a moment’s re- 


flection, that the ordinary photo-print 
has no such contrast of white and 
black as has a pen drawing, and that 
degree of contrast, or nearly so, is 
necessary in order to produce a like 
contrast upon the metal. 

In order to obtain it, a screen of 
fine mesh is set between the object 
or original photo-print and the sen- 
sitive plate, the image of which is, of 
course, included upon the negative, 
and the lines forming which obstruct 
just their own area of space, thus cut- 
ting up the image into tiny squares. 
The screens are made of plate-glass 
etched diagonally with cross lines set 
from 50 to 130 to the inch, or even 
more. 

The details of procedure are the 
same as in the line work up, to the 
printing on the metal, and here, after 
the “burning in,” it is placed in the 
tub and etched with only one bite, 
carrying it to the slight depth re- 
quired. 

Some operators, indeed, attach a 
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CAST FROM CHALK PLATE. By C. A. LAwnrenct 


prism to the camera, thus securing a 
reversal of the image, making a pos- 
itive instead of a negative im- 
age, and discard the reversing or 
“stripping” feature. The metal then 
printed upon, usually copper, is a 
negative, the ink printing bringing it 
to the final positive again. The depth 
between the dots in a half-tone block 
is so slight that it seems certain to 
fill and clog with ink, but such is not 
the case, and a skilful printer to-day 
prides himself upon his ability to run 
half-tones successfully. 

It would be leaving a very novel 
and rapid process unmentioned, if we 
did not glance, in closing, at the chalk- 
plate, used by so many newspapers, 
especially the smaller ones. 

While entirely independent of the 
camera, yet a good photograph is 
here also the best copy, and from an 
unmounted print an impression trac- 
ing can be made upon the chalk 
surface which saves even more time 
than the bare process boasts. 
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A chalk plate is a piece of tool 
steel, cut square or oblong, as the 
column-width demands, and is about 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick. It is 
finished by being, as mechanics say, 
“drawn down to a blue,” like a gun- 
barrel, and its working surface is 
polished to the last degree, while the 
back is sometimes etched slightly 
with the trade mark or name. 

This plate is coated with a prepa- 
ration of common chalk earth, 
smoothed and baked hard to the depth 
of about another sixteenth of an inch. 
It is only proper to say here that 
there is but one plate upon the market 
that embodies every requisite for 
good as well as rapid working, and 


its makers guard very closely the ex- 
act formula of their compound and 
bonding method. The chalk must 
be too hard to chip or crack off even 
from a fall to the floor, and soft 
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enough, and sufficiently pliable to 
allow of the easy working of steel 
points. These tools are likea bent 
pin set in a pen holder, and are 
graded from the fineness of a needle 
to coarse chisel points for broad lines. 
There are also multiple point tools, 
for breadths of shading. With these 
tools, one draws through the chalk, 
exactly as he wouid with a pen or 
pencil, every line touching the sur- 
face of the blue black steel, and leav- 
ing the equivalent of a pen stroke. 
When the picture is completed, the 
plate is laid, face up, in the bottom of 
a shallow steel casting box, the ad- 
justable sides of which enclose it type- 
high, and the space thus left is filled 
with molten stereotype metal, which 
instantly hardens and thus casts the 
plate in relief After a little trim- 
ming it is ready to lock in the chase 
and print from. Scores of casts may 
be made from one plate. 

There is something almost humor- 
ous about the facility of this process, 
and most publishers of small papers 


are its enthusiastic adherents, while 
as to the average artist, well, his 
overheard soliloquies shall be the sole 
expression of his opinion. 

But after nine years of constant 
work at it, together with pen draw- 
ing, I find it to be in many re- 
spects a very pliable medium, after 
one gets used to the exasperating re- 
sistance of the chalk to the tool. | 
may add, that the constant deep in- 
spiration necessary for blowing away 
the powdered chalk, has in some cases 
built up lungs that were not strong, 
and the powder is too heavy to be 
breathed much if any. I have more 
than once taken a wet negative, 
pinned it against the window, and 
sketched from it on to the chalk, 
completing the cast within three 
quarters of an hour after making 
the “snap shot.” But whether 
from sketch or photograph, the 
draughtsman must see with the mind 
of an artist, and a clumsy man can do 
violence to the best product of the 
lens. 


CHALK PLATE. By C. A. LAWRENCE. 
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Filing Negatives 


H. F. RUHL, PH.G. 


@|N the January issue of the 
ERA, were some very 
excellent suggestions, by Percy 
=) Lund on the filing of negatives. 
I have been planning some way to 
index my negatives and have reached 
no definite conclusions except as re- 
gards the index. Mr. Lund’s idea is 
a good one, and one I shall adopt. 
My idea for the index was as fol- 
lows: For 4x5 negatives to take 
octavo size unruled writing paper and 
coat with blueprint solution. Cut 
this in two and it will give sheets 
463-4 inches. Printing at the 
right hand end, will leave the left end 


for binding with laces like an album. 

By using a letter file perforator the 
perforations can be made uniform 
and the edges of the prints will be 
even in the finished book of prints. 
The size of the book would only be 
limited by its thickness. 

The margin left by the printing 
frame can be used for the number 
and title of picture and other mem- 
oranda. 

This will produce a simple and in- 
expensive index. Besides serving as 
an index, it will also be interesting to 
have a print from each negative one 
has made. 


The Camera 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE A_ special instru- 
CELESTIAL POLE. ment has been 
mounted at Hel- 
singfors, Finland, for the purpose of pho- 
tographing those stars extremely close to 
the pole of the heavens. This is not exactly 
at the Pole Star, so called, but is a short 
distance removed. In a few years of ob- 
servations, it is hoped to get photographic 
plates from which accurate computations of 
the pole can be made, thus still further cor- 
recting all predictions like precession of the 
equinoxes, etc., which depend on _ these 
measurements. The actual work begins in 
the spring and the results will be computed 
at the Columbia University laboratories. 


THE GRowTH The phenomena of ¢rys- 
A CRYSTAL. tallization has long at- 
tracted attention and at 

Harvard University, Prof. Theodore W. 


Richards, of the Chemical Department, has - 


experimented on cinematographic exposures 
through a microscope, to trace the growth 
of acrystal. Some excellent results were 
obtained, notwithstanding the technical dif- 
ficulties, and the process gives much promise. 
The work at present is only experimental in 
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and Science 


order to find the conditions of speed. focus, 
illumination, etc., but may be carried on in 
other fields. Enlargements of the films 
show the rapid progression from the dots or 
nuclei on to the definite crystal forms, from 
which the law of rate in growth can be de- 
ducted. Some time later we hope to repro- 
duce some of these, in the PHoro Era, 
with an account of this application of pho- 
tography. 


REPUTED The newspaper world has 
THE SIGNALS’ been flooded with news- 
FROM MARS. _ paper paragraphs concern- 


ing a reputed message from 
the planet Mars, now approaching its oppo- 
sition. Early in December, Mr. Douglass, 
of the Lowell Observatory in Arizona, some 
of whose results in the photography of the 
zodiacal light have already appeared in the 
PHOTO ERA pages, sent an announcement 
of a projection on the northern edge of the 
Icarium Mare, whieh remained visible for 
seventy minutes. Although not photographic 
exactly, such items are of interest to our 
readers, as on this information the specula- 
tions of Tesla concerning communications 
from Mars is based. 
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IMITATION The Aristo Company is sug- 
CARBONS. gesting a line of work on col- 

lodion mat papers which is 
most interesting. We simply take an ordi- 
nary sheet of paper and fix it while the print 
itself is toning. When the print is fixed 
the two pieces of paper, the printed and the 
blank sheet, are washed together, and when 
nearly dry they are pasted together back to 
back. The collodion surface is then out- 
wards on the double sheet and the contrac- 
tion is equal. Thus the prints keep perfectly 
flat, and approach the appearance of a gen- 
uine carbon. 

The prints may be toned black with the 
ordinary platinum toning, or, if desired, in 
gold alone. By proper toning, excellent 
sepia tones may be had, and if the negatives 
are edged with black paper, a white margin 
is produced which gives a perfect carbon 
effect. 

When we examined the little bottle 
PyROL. containing the sample of the new 

“ Pyrol,” we could hardly believe 
that this was but a new dress for our old 
friend pyro. J. Hauff & Co., of Fuerbach, 
Germany, are the producers of this chemi- 
cal, which is presented in crystalline form, 
thus saving the great bulk of the ordinary 
varieties. 

We find pyrol may be substituted for pyro 
proper in any formula, and it dissolves quite 
rapidly, making stock solutions just as usual. 
The crystalline form is an advantage in 
weighing, as it is easier handled. 

The advantages of pyro are well known 
and we will not repeat them here. We find 
the negatives from pyrol very satisfactory, 
and the color and density excellent. Those 
who object to pyro stains will do well to 
exercise a little care, and we have found the 
following procedure will almost always avoid 
the trouble. We simply take pains to rinse 
the fingers before the fixing and after the 
washing. The stain from pyro seems to 
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Cruci 

rucible: 
come from the combined action of developer 
and fixer, and not from the developer alone. 
A new form of pyro in crystalline form is 
being manufactured by the Walpole Chem- 
ical Co., of Walpole, Mass., which promises 
to be of great service to photographers. 
The selling agents are the well-known busi- 
ness firm of Wm. J. Matheson & Co.., 
New York and Boston. 


TELEGRAPHING H. R. Palmer of Cleve- 
PHOTOGRAPHS. — land, Ohio, has succeeded 

in perfecting a method by 
which ordinary news photographs may be 
sent by wire, just as a telegraphic message. 
Crude attempts to send pictorial results 
by wire have been made for years, but the 
results have never been satisfactory when 
speed is considered. 

The same principle is used in transmit- 
ting the so-called photographs which are 
not photographs at all in the correct sense, 
but are like half-tone blocks. These blocks 
are etched deep, and the spaces between the 
dots are filled with a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity. Next the block is fitted to a cylin- 
der revolving at uniform speed, and holding 
a needle point which drags along the line of 
dots, making and breaking the electrical 
circuit. When the connection is made, the 
receiving instrument drops a pen electrically 
which trails on the paper until the break in 
the circuit allows the pen to spring up. At 
the end of each revolution the receiver 
stops, and is electrically started again when 
the sending machine is ready for its next 
line of dots. In this way the unavoidable 
errors which would happen if the machines 
were allowed to run ungoverned are practi- 
cally neutralized. As with all inventions of 
the present day, the name of the instrument 
is entirely inappropriate, and at the same 
time second-hand, since * electrograph” 
refers to images of electrical sparks made 
on photographic plates, put forth in years 
past. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE. By Kare Lewers. 
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London 


PERCY 


HAVE to report that winter is 
a failure in this country, or at 
any rate it has been up to the 
v present, and now that we are 
well on towards the end of January, 
it seems hardly likely that, from the 
photographer’s point of view, there 
can be any of that real old English 
winter weather which poets have 
sung about and artists painted. One 
cannot well go out with the camera in 
a blizzard, and blizzards as we know 
them in this country have more of 
the will-o’-the-wisp character than 
yours in the Eastern States. So, for 
another season, photographers must 
give up all hope of picturing the 
frozen stream, the country lane 
blocked by drifts, or the trees dressed 
in their white winter robes. 

The death of our Queen has led 
naturally to a very large demand for 
her photographs, and some of the 
professionals have reaped a splendid 
harvest out of the sale of copyrights. 
It isa singular thing that no really 
artistic photographer has ever been 
called to photograph Her Majesty, 
and most of the portraits which one 
sees are rather of the old crude pro- 
fessional kind, with harsh contrasts, 
and usually a very white face with 
most of the wrinkles re-touched out. 
I have often wondered whether any 
amateur photographer in high circles 
has attempted to portray the Queen. 
Certain members of the royal family 
have dabbled with the camera, and | 
once heard a good story about one of 
them getting into trouble through the 
black art. However, none of these 
photographs, if they exist, have ever 
been shown to the public. We have 

lament, therefore, the lack of 
really good character-likeness of the 
Queen. 
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LUND 


It is a singular thing that when 
amateurs go in for portraiture they 
usually attempt to imitate the stagey 
attitudes in which second-rate profes- 
sional photographers arrange their 
sitters. The simple portrait is a 
“rara avis.’ The idea seems to be 
to drag in as many inharmonious 
accessories as possible, and to put the 
sitter in a position which he or she 
would never assume in ordinary life. 
These remarks apply more particu- 
larly to the fair sex, and it is no un- 
common thing to see photographs ot 
areally pretty girl completely spoiled 
by false expressions and unnatural 
attitudes. I venture to say that the 
first considerations in portraiture 
should be natural attitude and natu- 
ral expression. These are the essen- 
tial things, and no degree of novelty 
either in the surroundings or the ar- 
rangements can compensate for 
them. 

Whilst I am on the subject of 
portraiture, | might add a word or 
two about the increasing adoption of 
the single slant light by the profes- 
sional photographer, in place of the 
usual side and top light. This change 
in fashion should prove an incentive 
to amateurs, whose studios have to be 
improvised out of the arrangements 
provided by an ordinary room. It 
the professional is satisfied that one 
large window provides him with suf- 
ficient light of the right kind, then 
anyone who has a fairly large room 
at his disposal, with one or more side 
windows, has at disposal facilities 
almost, if not quite, equal to the best. 
The one additional thing needed, and 
not always possessed by the amateur, 
is a lens of large working aperture— 
not smaller than F 6. If such an 
instrument is part of his outfit, then, 
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“BY THY RIVERS GENTLY FLOWING, ILLINOIS”. By F. R. Fraprir. 


with the exception of reflector and 
background, easily improvised out of 
a sheet and a rug respectively, he 
has everything desirable for portrait- 
ure of the most elevated kind. Nor 
is the large-apertured lens absolutely 
essential. I have taken a good many 
portraits with a_ spectacle lens, 
stopped down to an aperture of F 32, 
which means ten to twenty seconds 
exposure. That time is too long for 
a child, but most people can, after a 
preliminary trial, remain motionless 
for even a longer period without dis- 
comfort. The best style for the 
amateur to follow is that known as 
“Rembrandt,” wherein the light is 
concentrated on the face, and all the 
rest is dark. This effect is obtained 
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by reducing the light from one win- 
dow to a shaft about a yard square. 
The novice must remember that a 
good many experimental exposures 
must be made before a good result 
is arrived at, and he must be satis- 
fied if he gets one good portrait out 
of half-a-dozen negatives. 

There is another little bit of advice 
I want to give in this letter, but it 
refers to quite a different subject, 
that of mounting. As paper is com- 
ing into general use in place of card- 
board for mounting purposes, a few 
practical notes in regard to the 
special treatment of paper mounts 
cannot fail to be useful, espec- 
ially as so many _ photographers 
do not appear to be success- 
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ful in getting their prints to stick on 
paper without warping and curling. 
Of course, prints must be mounted 
dry, and there need not be the least 
difficulty in getting them to lie per- 
fectly flat, provided two precautions 
are taken. The first is to see that 
the photographs are flat before they 
are mounted, and the second to use 
very stiff paste, and spread it sparing- 
ly. When the prints have come from 
the washing water, be sure that they 
are thoroughly dry ; then flatten them 
if necessary by drawing up backwards 
over a ruler, a paper knife, or any 
flat object, in order to get them as 
straight as possible. It will not be 
amiss, if they still show signs of 
curling, to put them between the 
leaves of a book under a weight, and 
leave them there over night. Then 
have a pot of one of the numerous 
stiff pastes now to be obtained upon 


the market,—ordinary soft paste will 
not do. The best I know are those 
made by Higgins, Carter, Le Page or 
Sanford. There may be others, but 
I have not had an opportunity of try- 
ing them. Take a flat and moder- 
ately stiff brush, and a small supply 
of paste ; place the photograph face 
downwards upon a sheet of waste 
paper, and apply the paste very 
thoroughly ; then mount and roll well, 
preferably with a double roller 
squeegee, which is easier to manipu- 
late than a single one. Then again 
place the prints under a book. If 
the photographs are on stout paper, 
such as the usual carbon supports, 
or C. C. platinotype, then there is no 
necessity to do more than merely 
touch the corners with paste. The 
print will lie flat enough, if it is flat 
in the first instance and not too 
moist with paste. 


MANZANETA, FROM SIERRA NEVADA MTS. 
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Foreign Abstracts 


Formaline in 


may be used, accord- 
Developer 


ing to Lumiere, only 
under carefully regu- 
conditions. Properly used, 
however, the plate becomes so 
well hardened that there is no 
difficulty from frilling even in the 
hottest weather or climate. He gives 
the following formula :— 


lated 


Water ; 100 parts 
Dry sodium sulphite bh 
40 per cent. Formaline solution 2 
Hydrochinone 1.5 
Development of Print- is recom- 
ing-out Paper mended _ by 
Dr. Liese- 


gang as possessing several advant- 
ages over the ordinary method. The 
printing can be done in one-third the 
time, and as there is considerable 
latitude in development, the print 
does not need to be examined and 
labor is saved. The character of the 
print can be changed considerably by 
varying the time of printing. A 
great variety of tones can be _ pro- 
duced, and often the gold bath can 
be dispensed with—a great saving in 
cost. The pictures are extremely 
permanent, many in perfect condition 
being thirty years old, while prints 
toned in the combined bath last but 
a year or two. His process is as 
follows : 

Matt or glossy gelatino-chloride 
paper is printed one-half to one-fourth 
as long as necessary for toning. Four 
dishes are used for development. 
The first, of glass or porcelain, and 
perfectly clean, contains a concen- 
trated solution of gallic acid; the 
second contains water, free from iron ; 
the third contains a combined toning 
and fixing bath, ora solution of hypo, 
according to the color desired; and 
the fourth contains water. The print 


is immersed in the gallic acid, avoid- 


ing air-bubbles as much as possible, 
and immediately drawn over the edge 
of the dish to remove bubbles, which 
would make white spots if allowed to 
remain. The colder the bath the 
more bubbles will form. The print 
is developed to the desired density, 
avoiding over-development. Wash 
an instant and immerse in the toning 
bath, leaving until the desired tone 
is reached, and wash. Five to ten 
pictures can be developed ina bath, 
which must then be renewed, as it 
becomes black. Black specks on the 
print can be rubbed off during the 
final washing. Over-developed prints 
can be reduced by hypo, with a little 
ferricyanide of potassium added. 
(Photo. Chronik, 1901 : 17.) 


Living It has been proposed in 
Museum. Hungary to add to the 


Historical Museum a 
“Living Museum,” which shall con- 
sist of combined kinematographic and 
phonographic records of notable 
events of historical interest. The 
ministry looks on the project with 
favor, and it is likely to be carried 
out. 


Combined and fixing baths for col- 
Toning lodion paper have never 


been favored by careful 
photographers, for the reason that 
most of the published formulas con- 
tain alum or ammonium sulphocyanide 
in acid solution, which causes sulphur 
toning and consequent deterioration 
of the prints. A_ series of prints 
made by Dr. Vogel on almost all the 
different German brands of collodion 
paper, toned in a combined bath of 
the ordinary formula, and locked in 
a tight box for two years, were en- 
tirely destroyed at the end of that 
time. A toning and fixing bath can, 
however, be made which will afford 
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very permanent prints, if the possi- 
bility of sulphur toning or formation 


is removed. A formula for such a 
bath is as foilows :— 

Distilled water 1000 ccm 
Hyposulphite of soda 200 


g 
Sodium acetate cryst. 20 g 
Lead acetate 


Gold chloride solution 1: 100 5o ccm 
This bath is alkaline, and cannot 
deposit sulphur, because the bath 
contains neither acid nor alum. It 
gives violet to blue-black tones, and 
never double tones, because it con- 
tains no ammonium sulphocyanide. 
The quantity of bath given above 
will tone from 200 to 250 cabinet 
prints, and must not be used for more, 
if permanent prints are desired. The 
prints may be put directly into the 
bath, but it is preferable to wash 
them a little previously, to remove 
the citric acid used as a preservative. 
(Phot. Mittheilungen, 1901 : I.) 


Platinum of silver prints, is accord- 
Toning. ing to Dr. E. Vogel, 

best accomplished in the 
following manner. The very strongly 
over-printed copies are thoroughly 
washed and put into a platinum bath 
of the following composition :— 


Potassium citrate. : : log 

Citric acid ‘ 42 

1 per cent. potassium chlorplatinite 
solution 10 ccm 


The prints remain in this bath 
three to five minutes, assuming a 
brownish violet to a violet blue color, 
according to the brand of paper. 
From this they are transferred to a 
good and fresh gold toning and fixing 
bath and left in it about five minutes, 
and then thoroughly washed. The 
fresher the paper, the better will the 
results be. (Phot. Mittheilungen, 


: 3.) 
Intensifi- to an extraordinary de- 
cation gree is attained by treat- 


ment with mercuric sul- 
phocyanide and subsequent blacken- 
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ing with ferrous oxalate developer. 
The sulphocyanide solution is prepar- 
ed as follows : add 50 g. of hot water to 
200 g. mercuric chloride and then add 
ammonium sulphocyanide until the 
chloride is dissolved, which happens 
readily. Now add more mercuric 
chloride and then more sulphocy- 
anide, and continue the additions 
until neither will dissolve further. It 
is better to have an excess of sulpho- 
cyanide. For use, dilute with about 
twenty parts of water, immerse the 
plate three to five minutes, and after 
thorough washing, blacken with fer- 
rous oxalate developer and wash. 

NeW Iron 

Paper 


Lumiere Brothers have 
patented in France a 
new iron printing paper 
which is remarkably stable. It is 
coated with iron saccharate. It may 
be prepared as follows. Solutions of 
barium saccharate and ferric sulphate 
in molecular proportion are mixed, 
the insoluble barium sulphate filtered 
off, gelatinized paper coated with the 
solution, and dried in the dark. After 
printing, the paper is developed with 
red or yellow prussiate of potash, or 
any other compound which gives an 
insoluble, colored, ferrous compound. 


Persulphate 
Reduction. 


Reduction with ammo- 
nium persulphate is best 
accomplished as follows. 
The well washed negative is laid fora 
few minutes in a five per cent. solu- 
tion of persulphate to which a few 
drops of ammonia have been added 
to give it a decidedly alkaline re- 
action. This removes the last traces 
of hypo. We now add, drop by drop, 
dilute sulphuric acid until the solu- 
tion isacid. As persulphate reduces 
only in the presence of free sulphuric 
acid, the reducing action now com- 
mences. When the proper strength 
is reached, the negative is rinsed and 
laid in five per cent. sodium sulphite 
solution to stop the reduction. Wash 
and dry. (Phot. Wochenblatt, 
1900 : 297.) 
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Notes and News 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. At the meeting of the 

Photographic — Sec- 
tion of the Franklin Institute, a paper on 
“ Effects of Time on the Sensitiveness of 
Photographic Materials” was read by Dr. 
Charles F. Himes. Following was another 
paper by Dr. Henry Leffman on « Effects of 
Light on Chemicals, especially Mercurous 
Compounds.” Dr. Leffman showed slides 
of the Philippines, and the Wager-Smith 
Exposure Metre was then demonstrated. 
W. J. Jennings, who was to lecture on 
+ Blue, Black and Brown prints ” was absent 
through illness. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. The PHoro ERA ex- 

hibit of technical re- 
production processes of photography spent 
the month of February on the walls of the 
Providence Public Library. It comprises 
examples of various papers, transparencies : 
and effects of toning, developing, etc., be- 
sides examples of photo mechanical proc- 
cesses like the half-tone, collotype, photo- 
gravure, etc. Members of various photo- 
graphic societies were invited to view the 
exhibit, which contained examples of pho- 
tographic defects as well as photographic 
effects. On Saturdays, a PHoTo ERA rep- 
resentative attended in person to answer 
inquiries. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Concerning the al- 

leged order prohib- 
iting photography at the inauguration on 
March 4th, the Commissioners state that no 
such orders were ever given and the orders 
on which the objections were raised were 
undoubtedly those prohibiting amateurs or 
any other persons from breaking the police 
lines of the inauguration parade. 


Brockton, MAss. The Brockton Camera 

Club Salon, to be held 
April 1o to April 13, inclusive. will be in 
charge of a committee comprising A. C. 
Smith, E. C. Fisher, A. L. Barrows, R. K, 
Sprague and W. C. Spring. Entries closed 
March 2oth. and should be addressed to 
Mr. Spring. Mr. Fred L. Packard edited 
Photo Pyrotechnics for March, which was 
read on the evening of February 15. 


~ 


WILKESBARRE, PA. The Salon of the 
Wilkesbarre Wheel- 

men was held on February 22, 23 and 24, 

and attracted a large number of visitors. 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y: The Camera Club at 

its annual print exhibit 
will admit women to the contest for the 
first time. This exhibit takes place in 
April. The women are admitted as * as 
sociate.”” members and are not entitled to 
dark room privileges. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. Mr. W. A. Boger won 

first place in the recent 
exhibition of prints held Feb. gth. The 
title of the winning picture was ** November 
Sunset.” Mrs. Burdett, who submitted a 
carbon * Moonlight” was second, and Mr. 
Carly received honorable mention for his 
broad snap shot of a man ploughing down a 
long furrow. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. The Harvard Camera 

Club’s last lecture 
was held in the Fogg Art Museum, Feb. 
18th. The speaker was Prof. Ed. von Mach, 
and his subject was “ Greek Pose, a Ges- 
ture Language.” The annual exhibit 
was held during the week of Feb. 18th. * 


BERKELEY, CAL. The Channing Club, of 

Berkeley, Cal., —an- 
nounces a competitive exhibition of photo- 
graphs to be held at the Berkeley Unitarian 
Church, April 11-12 for a series of prizes 
of various classes. All amateur workers are 
invited to contribute and a list of classes and 
other information will be sent by Miss Jes- 
sie Milliken, 2601 Parker St., Berkeley, Cal. 


SAN Francisco, CAL. The first Photo- 

graphic Salon in 
San Francisco ,held under the auspices of 
the California Camera Club in the Mark 
Hopkins Institure of Art, was a great success. 
Over 1500 pictures were submitted and of 
these 700 were hung on the walls. Theex- 
hibition was open for two weeks, and spec- 
ial entertainments were given on Thursday 
evenings. 


New ENGLAND We have been favored 
L. S. EXCHANGE. with a private view of 

the lantern slides of the 
Rutland, Vt., Camera Club recently. The 
set is one of the finest in the N. E. Lantern 
Slide Exchange and exhibits views not 
only of Vermont. but also includes views 
of Ausable Chasm and the Adirondacks 
as well 
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Pistol of the 


The compact little Flash 
Chelsea Mfg. Co., of Chelsea, Michigan, is 
being widely used by the amateur who does 
not care to bother with the clumsy flash 
cartridges. 

Wm. Lyman Underwood will lecture 
with lantern slides at Steinert Hall, Bos- 
ton, March 7th, on Hunting Wild Ani- 
mals with the Camera. The subject and 
personality of the lecturer is sure to attract 
a large audience. 


The Harvard Observatory announces the 
discovery of sixtv-four new variable stars, 
by the photographic and photometric observ- 
ations of the Henry Draper Memorial. The 
majority of these variables, which are found 
by expert examination of the photographic 
chart plates, were discovered by Mrs. Flem- 
ing, who has made a life study of the work. 

Mr. Wm. T. S. Lockyer gives some inter- 
esting facts on the fading of photographic 
images on the chart plates of the astrono- 
mer. Specific instance is given where a 
plate showed 403 star images in 1886 and 
only 272 in 1895, and many others are cited. 
A method of toning with ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide and gold is suggested to restore the 
images to a permanent basis. 

Prof. R. W. Wood, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has arranged an apparatus by 
which a startling duplication of the solar 
corona can be produced for the lecture table. 
By means of an electric light immersed 
in a tank and a black shield (the moon) in 
front of it, he gets after making the water 
opalescent with mastic, a most beautiful ef- 
fect with striking success. 


The attention of our readers is called to the 
*Duranoid” fixing box. It is made of 
Duranoid fibre which is both hard and strong 
and beautifully polished, making it very 
easy to keep clean. Duranoid resists acids 
and has a capacity for 20 4.x 5 plates or 12 
5x7 plates, which are fixed endwise, thus 
saving space and hypo, and avoiding sedi- 
ment. 


We call attention to the fact that we are 
prepared to supply monographs on photo- 
graphic topics in French or German for 
those interested enough to read _ original 
work in those tongues. ‘ Das Arbliten mit 
Films,” dealing with the essentials of cellu- 
loid films, and «Stand Entwickling,” a 
treatise on developing by the tank method 
are now available, and we hope to announce 
many othe s shortly. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. 

We receive from the Eastman Kodak Co. 
one of those tasty little brochures for which 
this company is noted generally. The title 
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is Pocket Kodak Portraiture” and the il- 
lustrations were made by Mr. Rudolf Eicke- 
meyer, who is well know as a master in the 
art of portraiture. Mr. Eickemeyer’s  illus- 
trations show that work can be done in ar- 
tistic photography with a small hand camera 
and in the ordinary room. A number of use- 
ful hints on lighting and posing are given, 
and a description of the E. P. K. Portrait 
Attachment for taking bust exposures and 
portraits at short range. 


Dr. Werner’s Anastigmats are now well 
known, and we are pleased to welcome the 
catalog of the various grades, which gives 
in brief all the important specifications. A 
postal to Dr. Werner at 24 Boudinot St., 
Newark, N. J., and a mention of the PHoTo 
ERA will bring a catalog to any address. 
BuFFALO, N. The Missouri Pacific 

Railway will exhibit at 
the Pan American exhibition, a set of pict- 
ures illustrating the country along its lines 
in the various libraries of New England 
and elsewhere, under the auspices of the 
Library Art Club. 


The prize set of photographs of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, which were awarded 
the gold medal at Paris last year will be 
shown at the Pan American Exhibition. 
It includes numerous typical scenes of the 
Grand Trunk resorts in Canada, the Mus- 
koga Lakes of Ontario, Montreal, Quebec, 
the Thousand Islands and are execllent ex- 
amples of photography. 


We have been favored 
among our exchanges 
this month with an interesting booklet en- 
titled « Aristo Eagle,” published at James- 
town, N. Y., T. W. Pattison, editor. As 
the name implies, it will be a vehicle for 
‘news relating to the products put upon the 
market by the American Aristo Co. and new 
ideas regarding same as revealed by the ex- 
perience of the best photographers.” Its 
value can hardly be overestimated by the 
users of Aristo Papers whose name is legion 
throughout the country. 


JAMEsTOWN, N. Y. 


The exhibit of Herbert Arthur 
Hess, was the centre of interest 
at the Boston Camera Club rooms during 
the latter partof February. Mr. Hess is one 
of the most promising workers, in the 
younger set. The field of classic art as ap- 
plied to photography, has fewer more de- 
voted and successful adherents than he. 


BosTon. 


READING, PA. The Photographer’s Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania 
plans to have its annual convention, for 
the week of April29. A committee of local 
photographers will entertain the convention. 
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“The morning of the year 
Flushes these northern glades.”’ 


Wild and blustering March is not 
a favorite month for out door camera 
work. The fields and trees are bare, 
/ the brooks are icy, and the earth is 
bound with frost. Soon however the 
sap will begin to flow, the leaves will 
put forth and the sun will open the 
brooks and unbind the chains of frost. 
Then the glory of the spring will 
come and the possibilities for land- 
I scape and pictorial work will begin 
anew. 

The sky is blue and clear, however, 
while the March clouds are specially 
available for photographic purposes. 
1} Mr. S. I. Carpenter to whom we are 
indebted for the illustrations accom- 

panying the cloud article in this issue, 

says that the exposure was one twenty- 

fifth of a second, the plates Cramer 

Isochromatic Medium, backed by 
Newcomb’s backing, and developed 
with Pyrocatechin. The lens, a Dall- 

meyer No. 5, used with a color 
screen and Thornton Pickard Shutter. 
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School 
Photography. 


The following expres- 
sion of opinion, is one 
of several which we 
have received since our last issue on 
this subject. Coming, as it does, 
from one whose name is so widely 
and favorably known in the news- 
paper and photographic world, it is 
not without interest and speaks for 
itself. 

MOBILE, 


ALA., Feb 13, Igo! 


THOMAS HARRISON CUMMINGS, 
Editor PHoto ERA, Boston, Mass. 


My Dear Mr. Cummings: 

I have read with pleasure your editorial 
relative to the enquiries you have addressed 
to the leading colleges of the United States 
with regard to the position assigned to pho- 
tography in their curriculum, and I am cer- 
tainly glad to know that you have taken the 
matter up. 

Perhaps I am a little too enthusiastic on 
the subject, but I confidently believe that 
the time is not far distant when photography 
will be taught in our leading institutions 
with as much regularity as chemistry ,or 
physics. Its use in so many scientific ways 
has some time since led me to this conclu- 
sion, and it seems to me that men of influ- 
ence like yourself should urge upon the 
larger colleges the importance of not only 
including photography nominally in their 
course of study, as do two I know of here in 
the South, but of maintaining a member of 
the faculty capable of teaching not only the 
technique but the chemistry of the subject 
as well. 

As a member of the board of school com- 
missioners for this city I have been en- 
deavoring to work up an interest in photog- 
raphy among the pupils in our public schools. 
and to this end I have had the school board 
purchase a fine dissolving stereopticon and 
a large number of slides for use in teaching 
history, geography and physiology, and | 
believe that I will be successful before my 
term expires six years hence. I feel very 
much encouraged from the fact that to-day 
our superintendent informed me that some 
additional slides were necessary. It is my 
purpose to give the children slide exhibitions 
from time to time from slides made by my- 
self and my son, with a view of encourag- 
ing them to take up amateur photography. 

Why should not the mastery of the beauti- 
ful art-science of photography be as much 
an accomplishment for our boys and girls, 
as is the mastery of the piano, the flute, the 
guitar or water or oil painting? 

Four years ago I gave my son a ten dollar 
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Eastman kodak fora Christmas present, and 
I regard it as the best investment I ever 
made. He has long since passed the 
“ press-the-button ” stage, but this little in- 
strument started him in the paths of photog- 
raphy, and has stimulated him in a desire to 
learn something of chemistry, optics and 
physics. So well has he suceeded in the 
pursuit of this yearning for knowledge, that 
this year he was offered but was compelled 
to refuse a position as assistant in the chem- 
ical laboratory of one of the largest univer- 
sities in the South. For three years he has 
been at this university and all that time he 
has been yearning for instruction in the 
chemistry of photography, without being 
able to get it, though it is in the curriculum 
nominally. This year it was suggested to 
him that he make a special study of that 
branch of chemistry himself, and teach it in 
the university. There is no doubt he would 
have been glad to have done so, had he 
been able to spare the time necessary, but 
this he could not do without failing to com- 
plete the work he had mapped out for him- 
self. 

I hesitate to inflict myself longer upon 
your patience, but the study of photography 
by means of books on the subject and 
through the better class of magazines has 
opened up to me a field for the pursuit of 
knowledge which is well nigh boundless—a 
veritable gold mine, so to speak, in which 
the blasting of each new particle of rock 
discloses new nuggets for the seeker after 
knowledge and pleasure. 

There is, no doubt, nothing new in all 
this to you, but I could not refrain from 
patting you on the back and wishing you 
and PHoto ERA godspeed in this laudable 
effort at the beginning of the new century. 
I trust that the influential clubs and ama- 
teurs everywhere will join hands with you in 
this work. 

Very sincerely yours, 


RICHARD HINES, JR. 
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lhe Camera tsa recognized and invaluable 
part of the laboratory equipment and the 
investigator who lacks the knowledge of its 
mantpulation deprives himself of a most nec- 


essary assistant Louis F. Derr, Mass 
nstit. Tech 
++ 
American Weare pleased to call at- 


School. tention to the article by 
Harold Hutchinson inthis 
issue, entitled Art or Artifice. It 
makes plain the real issue in this 
whole controversy, regarding the so- 
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called leaders of the new American 
School. After all, is not question 
whether this or that coterie of indi- 
viduals excels the others, but whether 
the work produced is really artistic 
i.e. has truth and beauty intrinsic- 
ally, without which, there can be no 
such thing as art. 

Mr. Hutchinson advances the prop- 
osition that the best work is that 
which best exemplifies the elements 
of composition and tonality. Art must 
permanently satisfy. To be artistic a 
picture must, at least, be truthful. 

To reduce the gradation of tones 
in a picture unnecessarily, lessens the 
truth of the picture; and, when 
carried to extremes, tends to untruth 
and destroys its artistic value. In 
conclusion, the American school may 
be at the head of amateur photog- 
raphy in America but, if so, its posi- 
tion is not due to its own assertion of 
the fact. And, when it resorts to 
eccentricities, it endangers such posi- 
tion and trifles with the spirit of art. 


++ 


Photography is of great importance, especialls 
to medical and ¢ ngineering students. Its tm- 
portance will be more fully appreciated wher 
greater facilities are offered in schools and 
Colleges. R. B. Fulton, Chancellor Univer 
sity of Mississippi. 


++ 


We call attention to an 
article on poisonous pho- 
tographic chemicals in 
this issue that will appeal to many of 
our advanced readers. There are 
some persons who appear to be im- 
mune from the effects of certain 
chemicals, while strongly responsive 
to others. The fact that many peo- 
ple claim to handle poisonous chemi- 
cals such as cyanide of potassium 
without harm, leads them to assume 
that false warnings have been given. 
Those of us in chemistry who have 
investigated find that the so-called 
deadly cyanide that is handled by 
them is grossly impure, making their 
evidence worthless. 


Poisonous 
Chemicals. 
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We might call attention to the fact 
that ferrocyanide of potassium, which 
is derived primarily from the deadly 
prussic acid is curiously non-poison- 
ous, whereas the simple potassium 


cyanide is deadly poison. This is 
but a sample of achemical anomaly. 

In regard to metol, we find most 
diverse opinions. There are some 
who cannot stand the M. O. tubes for 


Velox developing in even minute 
amounts whereas others use the 


combinations of metol in large tanks 
where yards of film are developing, 
without the slightest sign of erup- 
tion or skin irritation. In one case 
recorded, metol-quinol was used oc- 
casionally without any serious effects 
until the gentleman in rushing out a 
large number of prints spent an en- 
tire day in contact with it, and a bad 
case of skin poisoning resulted. This 
was cured;zand it disappeared in a 
short time. However, it is impossible 
for this geatleman to work even a few 
prints without a recurrence of this 
trouble, and he is now forced to use 
other developers. Nevertheless, the 
ingenuity of the metol manufacturers 
led them to a similar developer, ortol, 
which being almost the same chemi- 
cally, has the advantages of the metol 
with its poisonous properties lacking. 

Another case is known where in- 
oculation with metol (from a metol- 
quinol combination) started a_ bad 
eruption and inflammation, and a 
temporary bald spot on the head. 
The skin disturbances were attended 
to and investigation proved the loss 
of hair took place on a spot where 
caustic potash from a chemical ex- 
plosion had once before removed the 
hair, and it, of course being weaker 
there, was singularly affected by the 
metol. In time the hair returned, 
and yet in spite of abstinence from 
metol it drops out and grows again 
with periodical regularity in the same 
spot. Fortunately the experiences 
recorded above, though typical, are 
yet extremely rare. The moral is 
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plain. If any one develops a sore- 
ness or itching in the finger tips or 
under the nails, etc., abandon the 
process and substitute some similar 
developer of equal merit. 


The application of photography to J 
graphical and archeological studies particu- 
larly in the reproduction of monumental in- 
scriptions and art work has rendered a great 
service to the cause of education. HW". | 
Warren, Pres Boston University 


Spirit The perennial spirit pho- 
Photos. tograph again bobs up 


serenely, with a smile on 
its face, and looking as well and 
healthy as ever. A learned doctor, in 
Washington, who admits his ignor- 
ance of even the rudimentary know- 
ledge of photography, has secured 
some spirit photographs of notables 
by simply developing a non-exposed 
plate in the dark room. Personally, 
we have often developed “ ghosts ” on 
the plates in our dark room, and 
when the exposures were particularly 
valuable, some of our friends outside 
claimed to have detected a slight sul- 
phurous odor emanating from the 
cracks of the door. Such photographic 
ghosts and goblins are not uncommon, 
much to our disgust. Occasionally 
a fair day film shows a thunder and 
lightning effect, and in a daylight pho- 
tograph by the Harvard University 
of a mountain in Peru, there was dis- 
covered once a flaming comet accom- 
panied by a whole retinue of little 
fellows, which was traced finally to 
impurities in the Schuylkill water 
used in making the plates. An- 
other wonderful spirit photograph 
came from a Boston stock house, 
which sold fibre trays in great quanti- 
ties. Every plate one customer de- 
veloped came out with the name of 
the stock house on the film in white 
every time until the man developed 
his plates film up, instead of in con- 
tact with the raised imprint on the 
bottom. 
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